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| N 1 Pet already given, 
1 in the preface to the firſt edition of 
this pamphlet, of the riſe and progreſs of 
it, nothing farther is neceſſary to be added 
here concerning it. The differences between 
the concluſion of this and the foregoing edi- 
tion will be eaſily accounted for by any 
one, who conſiders that at the time of this 
ſecond publication, the petition of the diſ- 
ſenters was again laid before the parliament. 
This additional preface, and the appendix, 
will ſufficiently explain themſelves; and all, 
which remains farther to be ſaid, concerning 
them, and the eſſay, to which they relate, 
is to recommend the reaſonings contained in 
them to the candid attention of ſuch as may 
peruſe them. 

What apology may be needful for the 
whole, or any part, of the enſuing enquiry, 
the readers of it will determine by their own 
Judgment. That, which the author himſelf 


apprehended, at the writing of it, might be 
* thought 
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thought moſt liable to exception, was his 
employing ſo many pages in attempting to 
eſtabliſn the general principles of Toleration, 
which had been ſo largely diſcuſſed by wri- 
ters of the moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation. 
But according to his views of the affair, 
which gave occaſion for his book, ſuch 
a conſideration of them ſeemed unavoidable. 
The more he reflected on the diſappointment 
of the diſſenters, the more he was convinced, 
that it could be reaſonably founded only on 
one of the following ſuppoſitions: — that 
Toleration is not a matter of right, but of 
favour; — that, allowing it to be a matter 
of right, the penal laws againſt diſſenters 
are no infringement of that right; 7. e. are 
not perſecuting laws; — that if they are per- 
ſecuting laws, the act of Toleration is an 
exemption from them, adequate to the relief 
of all, who need to be exempted from them; 
—or, laſtly, that there was ſomething in 
the nature of the requeſt made by the diſ- 
ſenters, which rendered the farther exemp- 


tion, which they ſolicited from theſe laws, 


unreaſonable. That the act of Toleration 
affords but a very imperfect protection from 
the ſeverity of theſe ſtatutes, is a plain mat- 
ter of fact, which admits of no diſpute. But 
how far the laws, of which it is a mitiga- 
tion, are in themſelves unjuſtifiable; or whe- 
ther there was any thing peculiar in that 

ſecurity 
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ſecurity from them, for which the diſſenters 
became - ſuitors, which rendered their caſe 
unworthy of regard, muſt be determined by 
an appeal to the original principles of To- 
leration. For this reaſon it was thought 
indiſpenſably requiſite to ſtate them, and col- 
lect all the ſubſequent parts of this queſtion 
into one point of view with this leading, 
capital part of all; that, by the light which 
it muſt of neceſſity caſt upon the others, 
the equity of the relief requeſted by the 
diſſenters might be clearly determined. And, 
if it has appeared, upon a careful ſurvey, 
that Toleration is the right of all good ſub- 
jects, and members of ſociety ; — if it is 
found, that the penal laws againſt diſſenters 
are utterly ſubverſi ve of this right, and, con- 
ſequently, unjuſt; — and, if it has been 
made evident, that the principles and de- 
portment of the diſſenters, and the aſſurances, 
which they are ready to give to the ſtate 
for their loyal and unexceptionable demean- 
or, are ſuch as ought, in reaſon, to obviate 
all ſuſpicion of the contrary: if theſe things 
have been ſatisfactorily ſhewn, the inference 
makes itſelf, and is too plain and certain, 
not to be ſeen and acknowledged by every 
intelligent perſon z; — that the requeſt of the 
_ diſſenters was reaſonable, and that the part 
they acted in n was worthy to 
be approved. | 

A 2 When 
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When applications, for relief from bur- 
thens, are founded upon principles of juſtice, 
it is generally allowed that apprehenſions of 
ſome accidental, or merely poſſible inconve- 
niencies, with which granting the deſired re- 
lief might be attended, are not of ſtrength 
ſufficient to juſtify the refuſal of it. And 
yet to this claſs the objections, which have 
deen urged againſt the arguments by which 
the diſſenters have defended their cauſe, muſt, 
in general, be reduced. — Alarming hints 
have been given of the dangers, which might 
have followed, if their deſire had been 
granted, — Great reſpect has been expreſſed 
for the preſent diſſenters; but great doubt 
concerning their conduct, and an unwilling- 
neſs to anſwer for their behaviour, were they 
to carry their point, have been joined with 
theſe profeſſions of reſpect. — Vague and 
obſcure preſages of evils, 3 in this caſe, 
might ſome time ariſe, have been entertained 
and ſuffered to work upon the imagination; 
and ſuppoſitions of events have been made, ſo 
chimerical and deſtitute of foundation, that it 
is ſurprizing that gentlemen of underſtand- 
ing, ſhould ever be impreſſed by them. But 
the groundleſſneſs of theſe, ſuppoſitions will 
be conſidered hereafter. .. What is now to be 
obſerved is, that all theſe reaſonings proceed 

upon an entire inattention to the nature of the 
caſe, which they are deſigned to affect. In 
matters 
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matters of mere favour, or expedience, ſuch 
conſiderations as theſe may be allowed to 
have their weight; though, even in things 
of this kind, it is owned, that preſent and 
probable advantages ought to turn the ſcale 
againſt diſtant, and merely poſſible, diſadvan- 
tages. But, in matters of right, ſuch objec- 
tions as theſe are ſeldom admitted. Were 
they ſuffered indeed to, prevail, there is no 
liberty ſo important and reaſonable, but it 
might be denied; no right ſo ſacred and 
inviolable, but it might be taken away. For 
what right, what liberty is there which may 
not be abuſed ? Or what advantage is there, 


from which ſome poſſible inconvenience may 


not reſult? The diſſenters apprehend the 
relief, which they aſked, was no more than 
the principles of reafon, chriſtianity, and pro- 
teſtantiſm, warranted them to requeſt; yet 
ſuch objections as thoſe, which have been 
mentioned, ſeem to be with many conſider- 
able enough to overbalance all, which the 
petitioners could produce in ſupport of their 
requeſt ; and to juſtify the retaining of laws, 
which even they who contend for their con- 
tinuance, have not undertaken to vindicate ; 
except it be by alledging, that they are laws 
not to be executed, but to ſtand in TERROREM 
only; an excuſe, which is at once utterly 
inſufficient to defend the keeping up of ſuch 
laws ; j and, (as the argument has been con- 


ducted 
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ducted by thoſe who have thought proper 
to have recourſe to it) is, in effect, giving 
up the cauſe. 

To be made in TERROREM, is the com- 
mon character of all penal laws whatſoever. 
The rixsr intention of them is to pREVENT 
the forbidden actions, by the fear of the 
penalties enacted on account of the viola- 
tion of the law. The execution of ſuch laws 
comes in only in the ſecond place, and is 
to be conſidered merely as the remedy, which 
is to be applied, when the bare declaration 
of the law is not effectual to procure obe- 
dience. But, if the laws themſelves are good, 
it is univerſally allowed that, when they are 


broken, the execution of them ought to fol- 


low. When laws, therefore, are ſaid to 
ſtand in terrorem onLY, or without any view 
to the infliction of the penalty appointed 
by them, the very form of the expreſſion 
implies, that there are ſome circumſtances 
annexed to them which render the execution 
of them unfit, To ſuppoſe of any laws, that 
they are not fit to be executed, 1s giving, 
at beſt, but a very unfavourable, diſhonour- 
able repreſentation of them; and the farther 
we enter into the grounds of the ſuppoſition, 
the more unfayourable to the credit of ſuch 
laws it will appear. For why are they not 
fit to be executed? If it is becauſe they 
are calculated to produce more evil than 


good, 
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good, they are bad laws in point of policy. 
— But if it is becauſe they are unjuſt, in 
reſpe& to their end, or the means by which 
they direct that end to be purſued, they are 
bad in point of conſcience; and no competent 
cauſe can be aſſigned for retaining them. 
They cannot, as Dr. Furneaux has juſtly 
obſerved, * © be conſidered as the offspring 
„of political wiſdom, ſo much as of an 
arbitrary and tyrannical diſpoſition.” And, 
as they were enacted upon indefenſible prin- 
ciples ; ſo no merely poſſible conveniencies, 
which may be imagined to reſult from them, 
are weighty enough to ſhew that it is right 
to permit them to remain, were the reality 
of ſuch conveniencies to be admitted. But 
in fact, the argument drawn from them is 
as deſtitute of foundation, as it is void of 
ſtrength; and, inſtead of fortifying the credit 
of ſuch laws, tends rather to weaken it. 
Let the notion of laws, kept up merely in 
TERROREM, be ftriftly adhered to, and it will 
be evident, to fay the gentleſt things of 
them, that they muſt be of little or no uſe. 
If any doubt can arife concerning this, it 
muſt proceed from hence, that ſome laws 
may be inadvertently comprehended under 
this denomination, only becauſe it 3s but 
{ſeldom that occafions happen to require the 
execution of them ; but this is departing from 
the 

Letters to Sir William Blackſtone, zd ed. p. 122. 
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the ſignification of the phraſe, as it is ap- 
plied in the caſe under conſideration. In- 
ſtances of perſons ſuffering, for. treaſon and 
rebellion are, in general, but rare, and bear 
no proportion to the number of thoſe, who 
ſuffer on other accounts; and yet no one, it 
is preſumed, imagines, for chis reaſon, that 
the laws againſt thoſe. offences, are laws 
merely in terrorem. The laws concerned in 
the preſent debate, are laws, the execution 
of which is laid aſide, though the objects, 
againſt which they are directed, are conti- 
nually exiſting. They are laws which are vir- 
tually condemned, by a general diſapprobation 
of the execution of them, as improper to be 
renewed. And, when it is aſked, of what ad- 
vantage it can be to retain ſuch laws as theſe 
which are not only fallen into neglect, but, 
which the very advocates for their conti- 
nuance confeſs ought to be left in this 
neglected ſtate; the queſtion, thus ſtated, 
carries its own anſwer with it: and a. mo- 
derate ſhare. of attention to the very terms, 
of it will ſatisfy us, that their continuance 
can be of no advantage. When the dread 
of a law ceaſes, all the efficacy of the law 
ceaſes with it. When the execution. of the 
law is entirely thrown, aſide, eſpecially when 
it is by common conſent exploded ; (which 
in the caſe here argued it is) the dread of 
the law ſoon comes to an end. For it is 

the 
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tlie execution, which ſupports the terror, 
gives it all its permanence, vigour and effect; 
aud when that is given up, all the practical 
authority of the law is given up alſo s and 
all their vic, upon ſuppoſition that it were 
poſſible for them ever to be of any ſervice, 
But the uſeleſſneſs of keeping ſuch laws 
in force is the leaſt objection to it: the 
conſequences of it may be highly pernicious. 
Bad Jaws may de ſuffered to fleep for a 
ſeaſqn, and, while they remain in this dor- 
mant ſtate, may be treated as very harmleſs; 
inoffenſive things. But the power of oppreſ- 
ing, by their means, abides; — this power, 
by ſame combination of unhappy circum+ 
ſtances, may be awakened into action; and, 
perhaps, among the whole body of obnoxious 
penal laws, there are none, which are more 
likely to be moſt groſsly perverted; and be 
made the inſtruments of the moſt infupport- 
able evils, than thoſe, . which have been for a | 
time diſcarded, and afterwards reſumed for 
execution. For what 1s it, which moſt com- 
monly brings them into this diſgrace, but a 
conviction that they are yokes too heavy to be 
endured? What, but a conviction that they 
are inconſiſtent with the laws of reaſon and 
humanity z that to enforce them is repugnant 
to the principles of natural and political 
juſtice; and would be equally oppoſite to 
b the 
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the ſafety of individuals, and the tranquillity 
of the publick.? The execution of ſuch laws 
can neyer be ſuppoſed to be revived, but 
from bad views and diſpoſitions: and from 
this conſideration, alone, it is eaſy to foreſee, 


.of what innumerable miſchiefs they may be- 


come the occaſion, Regard to the laws will 
be the pretended reaſon, for the proſecutions 
commenced upon them; but the advance- 
ment of ſome ſiniſter deſign will be the 
real one. Private intereſt, pique,” revenge, 
and other baſe and unworthy principles, will 
be ſheltered under the cover of what, in ſuch 
ſeaſons, would be ſtiled juſtice, order, and 
the ſupport of authority; and a counterfeit 
zeal for the welfare of the ſtate, become a 
cloak for every malicious and ſhameful in- 
clination, by which we can ſuppoſe the worſt 
of men to be prompted. Nor are theſe only 
arbitrary aſſertions, which deſerve to be 
treated as unworthy of regard. All, who 
are acquainted with hiſtory, well know, that 
ſome of the worſt acts of injuſtice, - which 
are recorded in it, have been committed un- 
der the ſanction of opBsO0LETE LAws; that 
is (if it be poſſible for any of my readers, 
to want ſuch an explanation) laws grown 
into diſuſe, though ſupinely ſuffered to con- 


+tinue in force; and which, if they were re- 


membered to be laws at all, were conſidered 
. | 0 
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as laws, which were permitted to retain that 
name in 'TERROREM only. | | 

But if we aſcend to the primary princi- 
ples, to which all political regulations ought 
to be adjuſted, we ſhall be furniſhed with 
freſh evidence, that no laws, founded upon 
injuſtice, let the execution of them be ever 
ſo little intended, or expected, are capable 
of a ſolid vindication. Laws ought to guard 
againſt oppreſſion, from whatever quarter it 
is apprehended. — Such laws as theſe, give 
power to oppreſs; incorporate incroachments 
upon the rights of men into the conſtitu- 
tion; and arm thoſe, who are diſpoſed to 
violate the peace of others, with the force 
of publick authority. They are ſo far from 
being proper means of preſerving the pub- 
lick tranquillity, that they are the moſt im- 
proper ones, which can be choſen for that 
purpoſe. For, in their natural operation, 
they are adapted only to create diſtreſs and 
confuſion: and, if it be poſſible for any par- 
ticular circumſtances to ariſe, in which ſome 
momentary convenience may reſult from 
them; there are other methods, by which 
the evils, (which it is pretended they may be 
of uſe to check,) may be remedied with in- 
comparably greater efficacy, ſafety and ho- 
nour. If the apprehended evils are, in rea- 
lity, proper objects of puniſhment by the 
civil magiſtrate, ſurely the regular, obvious 
b 2 | courſe - 
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courſe to be purſued; is to eſtabliſn proper 
laws againſt them: and got to think of ſup- 
preſſing them by making or ſupporting laws, 

| which decree penalties againſt what no hu- 
man power has a fight to puniſn: Which di- 
rectly forbid what, it is — ought not 
to be forbidden; and while they, perhaps, 
make no mention of what is really an of - 
fence againſt the obligations af good ſubjects, 
condemn only that, which the judgment of 
men has no authority to reſtrain. Laws di- 
rected againſt thoſe. actions, which fall pro- 
petly under their cognizance; in which the 
nature af the offerixe is clearly defined, and 
the ſanctions of them duly proportioned to 
the offences (which they prohibit ;). will gene- 
rally have their influence confined | within 
its proper limits. The terrors of them will 
be aimed at their original and Juſt object; 
and there is, comparatively, but little dan- 
ger of their being abuſed. But to have re- 
courſe to laws, intended to prevent one thing, 
to reſtrain another, which is totally diſtinct 
from it, and has, perhaps, no probable, and 
certainly no neceſſary connexjon with it; and 
to ordain penalties, in caſes in which they can 
never be juſt, merely becauſe it 1s poſſible, 
that they may, by chance, be employed in 
caſes: where puniſhments may be juſt; (that 
1s, in other words, to make the innocent 
directly cbrioxious to ſufferings, merely 7 
the 
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the ſake of accidentally reaching the guilty ;) 
is giving ſcope to an endleſs variety of op- 
ns. For the execution of laws, which 
are thus made uſe of, being directed, not by 
any rule ariſing from the laws themſelves, but 
by the inclination of thoſe, who call in their 
force, will always be arbitrary in their ap- 
plication: and the conſequence of this is, 
that they will always be liable to be perverted. 
into ſome of the worſt engines of tyranny ;. 
engines, againſt, which no caution, is able to 
guard, and by which perſons, the moſt un- 
queſtionably harmleſs, and without rebuke, 
may be given up. to be harraſſed by every 
man, who has either an intereſt to ſerve, 
or a paſſion to gratify, by diſturbing them, 
And is this an expedient, to which it can 
ever be neceſſary to the ſafety, or ſuitable 
to the dignity, of a well ordered ſtate, to 
have recourſe ? It appears, on the contrary, 
to be ſuch a ſoleciſm in government, and ſo 
inconſiſtent with all political wiſdom, that, 
without the ſtrongeſt evidence, it is not to 
be imputed to any ſet of legiſlators what- 
ſoever. And, indeed, to urge it in the caſe 
before us ſeems to be only an after thought, 
to give ſome countenance to the continuance 
of laws, for the making of which it is not 
pretended, that any good plea can be offered, 
This was plainly not the original light, in 
which they were conſidered by the * 
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of them, who ſufficiently ſhewed themſelves 


in earneſt for the execution of them; though 


the better judgment, and better ſpirit of the 
preſent times, has utterly condemned them. 


When laws are allowed to be indefenſible, 
the natural expectation, from ſuch a conceſ- 


ſion, is, that thoſe, who acknowledge this, 


ſhould approve of giving them up. That 


the penal laws, from which the diſſenters re- 


queſted a farther exemption, are of this kind, 

ſeems to be confeſſed; and every argument 
againſt keeping up unjuſt laws, in terrorem, 
in general, muſt be acknowledged to conclude 
againſt them in particular; and yet, ſtrange 
as it may ſeem, a neceſſity is pleaded for their 
continuing in force, to keep the diſſenters in 
awe. But let it be allowed to affe, whence 
this neceſſity ariſes? Or againſt what is it 
that all theſe terrors are pointed? It ſurely 
cannot be againſt attempts to hurt the eſta- 
bliſhment by force. Were there no ſuch laws 
AS thoſe, which we are conſidering, in being; 
the laws, by which every man, and every body 
of men, are protected in the enjoyment of 
their properties and priviledges, would be 
an ample ſecurity againft all fuch encroach- 
ments. The continuance of theſe laws can- 
not, again, be thought neceſſary, from a 


defire to deter the diſſenters from writing and 


ſpeaking in defence of their religious prin- 
ciples and practices. For the diſſenters to 


admit 
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admit this thought, would be to impute to 
their brethren of the eſtabliſhment a diſtruſt 
of their cauſe, with a ſuſpicion of which, they 
might be juſtly diſpleaſed; and to charge 
them with an inclination to ſubſtitute force 
inſtead of argument, which they would dif- 
claim with indignation. To ſuppoſe theſe 
laws are retained from an apprehenſion, that 
the doctrines of the church could not ſub- 
ſiſt without them, would be a reflection upon 
the articles. of it, which the friends to them 
would have reaſon to reſent, - Truth wants 
nothing but an impartial hearing. — The 
way to promote the intereſt of it is to per- 
mit the judgments of men to determine free- 
ly, by the evidence which appears before 
them, unbiaſſed by the terrors of this world; 
and it can never be to the honour of any 
cauſe, to think it wants any of theſe aids 
to ſupport it, or redound to the praiſe of its 
advocates to depend upon them, And yet, 
againſt what other contingencies thoſe, who 
contend for keeping up the terror of theſe 
laws, can think it neceſſary to maintain ſuch 
a powerful guard, it is not eaſy to conceive. 
The apprehenſions of indecency and petu- 
lance, on the part of the diſſenters, need 
give them no pain ; — Theſe are faults which, 
wherever they are found, furniſh the beſt 
antidotes againſt themſelves, and never fail ro 
diſcredit the cauſe of thoſe, who have ſo little 


zudgment 
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zudgment and temper as to giye way to them. 
And were theſe exceſſes to prevail much more 
frequently, and in a higher degree, than can be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed ; yet to deſire to have a 
perſon lie at the mercy of cruel and unjuſt 
laws, and be ſubject to ruin, merely becauſe 
in the warmth of a controverſy, he has loſt 
his caution, has ſomething in it, which a 


man of true greatneſs of mind will abhor ; 


and one, who has a juſt reverence for his 
own reputation, will be extremely backward 
to acknowledge, i 

Hitherto the propriety of ſuffering the pe- 
nal ſtatutes againſt diſſenters, to hold the 
place in our Jaws, which is ſtill left to them 
by the act of Toleration, has been conſidered 
as it reſts upon the general expegience of 
keeping them up as laws in terrorem only. 
But, beſides the objections, which have al- 
ready been urged againſt them, upon this 
footing; the antagoniſts of the diſſenters, in 
this caſe, have embarraſſed themſelves with 
new difficulties; and, by endeavouring to 
mollify the ſeverity of that ſide of the queſ- 
tion, which they defend, have taken away 
the force of all the arguments, by which 
they attempt to vindicate it. To reconcile 


the diſſenters to their diſappointment, They 


have been told, that all their fears are vi- 
ſionary, that they may make themſelves per- 
fectly 


„ ß 
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feftly eaſy, * the ſtate will not attend to 
their preaching, and the church are en- 
gaged in labours of their o.. Let 
this, for the preſent, be granted. The queſ- 
tion ſtill returns, (and returns with additional 
force:) for what reaſon, then, are thoſe re- 
licks of perſecution, which are yet contain- 
ed in the laws againſt diſſenters, ſo tenaci- 
ouſly held faſt? Or on what account is a 
legal aſſurance of that ſafety, which it is 
acknowledged the diſſenting miniſters ought 
to enjoy, and which they are ſo confidently 
told they will enjoy, deemed ſo improper ? 
To attempt, in any form, to vindicate the 
perpetuating of laws confeſſedly bad, mere- 
ly for the ſake of ſtriking terror, is attempt- 
ing an arduous taſk, But to repreſent theſe 
laws as harmleſs, becauſe no uſe will ever 
be made of them; and, at the ſame time, 
ſpeak of . the repeal of them as a riſk not 
to be run, is ſurely very peculiar. It is, if 
the expreſſion will be pardoned, a ſelf-de- 
ſtructive mode of reaſoning, which ſaps the 
very foundation, upon which it appears to 
ſtand ; and brings thoſe, who adopt it, into 
the midſt of contradictions. If, as the au- 
thor of the letter to the diſſenting miniſters 
tells them, all that part of the law, by 
which they think themſelves aggrieved, / © is 


* now as dead, as if the whole were ob- 


Cc ſolete; 
> Letter, p. 17. © Ibid. p, 37. 
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6 ſolete z” where is the terror it is ſup- 
poſed to contain? Or what is become of 
that ſecurity, which it is ſuppoſed to give 
to church and ſtare * ? If theſe laws, on the 
other hand, 'are reſerved, becauſe occaſions 
may call for their execttion from whence 
can the diſſenting miniſters derive that en- 
tire ſatisfaction, in their preſent circumſtan- 
ces, which is recommended to them ? If the 


execution of theſe laws is to ceaſe for ever, 


where would be the harm of a law for 


quiering the minds of the diſſenters, by gi- 


ving them a proper, real ſecurity from thoſe 
laws, which diſturb them? But, if thoſe 
may yet be the inſtruments of oppreſſion, 
and the apprehenſion of this may juſtly make 
the diffenters uneaſy; why ſhould they be 
cenſured as raiſing a [needleſs] ferment * by 
their application? Or with what equity can 
they be blamed, as indulging unreaſonable 
jealouſies, when the very reaſons aſſigned for 


_ denying their petition, have ſuch an apparent 


tendency to keep their apprehenſions awake ? 
When they think, indeed, of the liberal ſenti- 
ments and exemplary moderation, which reflect 
ſo much honour on the members of the eſta- 
bliſhment, their fears vaniſh. But the ſame 
excellent ſpirit, which dwells in theſe valuable 
perſons, may not deſcend to others. If it 


ſhould, yet, as our laws now ſtand, it is 


not 


Letter, p. 22. 
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not in the power of thoſe, who may have 
the beſt inclination to it, to inſure the ſafety 
of the diſſenters from the dangers, to which 
they are expoſed: and, when theſe things are 
andy conſidered, it cannot be juſtly 
thought ſtrange, if they are ſtil} deſirous to 
enjoy the advantage of legal ſafety; and be 
completely aſſured of the unmoleſted exerciſe 
of thoſe rights of human nature, which, as a 
very able writer has happily expreſſed it, * 
« ought to have every protection and ground 
& of ſecurity, which law and the Ne of 
« free ſtates can give them,” 

How far the caſe of the diſſenters is inti- 
tled to the benefit of this valuable pro- 
tection, they muſt leave to the Judgment 
of the legiſlature; to which their petition 
is again, with all deference and humility, 
ſubmitred. With theſe diſpoſitions, they 
hope every ſtep, which they take, will 
be found to be conducted; and as they are 
ſatisfied, that making an application for the 
removal of what they have eſteemed a grie- 
vanee, will never be condemned by thoſe 
great aſſemblies, to which they look up; fo 
they are willing to believe, that, if any of 
their fellow ſubjects have been inclinable to 
cenſure them for this reaſon, it will, upon 
further conſideration appear, that they have 
| been 


- Dr. Furneaux's preface to the iſt edit. of his 
letters, &c. p. 17. 2d edit. 
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been cenſured without cauſe; and that they are 
| liable to no imputation of having made any 
| requeſt, which it would be unfit for the moſt 
to preſent, or inconſiſtent with 
| the honour - of government to grant. To 
| | borrow the words of a confeſſedly competent 
| judge of this matter; ¶ Sapientiflimi etiam 
| „ legiſlatores non omnia viderunt, quæ rei- 
« publicæ utilia aut noxia eſſe poſſunt; & 
e plerumque progreſſu tempotis accidit, ut 
* morum, perſonarum, aut rerum mutatio, 
* aL1a plane ſanciri deſideret. Sollemnis 
cc jlla juriſconſultorum romanorum formula, 
© -DURUM, SED ITA SCRIPTA LEX EST; illud 
Il inquam, tamdiu valere debet, quamdiu 
e fine graviori incommodo, quod durum eſt, 
| ee aut tolli, aut emolliri non poteſt; szD vsr 
il © PRIMUM DATA EST OCCASIO, ed redeat lex 
| * iniqua, unde malum pedem tulerat ; nulla 
.«< jdonea cauſa eſt, quare ſummæ poteſtates 
auctoritate ſua illam tueri porro pergang.”. | 


ie Barbeyrac. orat. nt de dignitate, et uti- 
lizate, juris, ac Hiſtor. p. 17. Droit de la nature, 
& des Genev. edit, Amſterd. 1712. tom 11. a la fin, 
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N the courſe of writing the foregoing 

Treatiſe, ſeveral points occurred to the 
Author beſides thoſe conſidered in it, upon 
which, though they appeared to him not un- 
worthy of attention, he did not then chooſe 
to enlarge. Farther thoughts upon the ſub- 
ject having led him to alter his judgment, in 
this reſpect, the ſubſtance of his reflections, 
upon theſe and ſome other Heads is added 


in this and the following pages. 


| Nor I. 
Page 17. line 24. There is no difficulty 
« in diſcerning, that while I am ſpeaking 
« in this manner, &c, 


As it has been apprehended, by a judicious friend, 
that what is ſaid in this paragraph, though it is 
allowed to be a ſufficient anſwer to the objection 
propoſed in it, will ſcarcely be ſeen to be ſo, by 
ſome perſons, without farther explication ; it may 
not be amiſs to ſtate the whole affair a little more 
diſtindly; that the miſtake of the objection, and 
the force of the reply to it, may be the more eaſi- 
ly underſtood. 

The objection, in ſhort, is this; that if the ma- 
giſtrate has no right to lay reſtraints upon conſci- 
ence, as ſuch, wheres a plea of conſcience inter- 
venes, his authority is at an end: that, as he can be 
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no judge of men's hearts, whether this plea be real, 
or pretended, the effect which it will have upon his 
juriſdiction, will be the ſame : and that the preateſt 
crimes, by being ſheltered under this excuſe, may 
be committed with impunity. The inſtances, in 
which this inconvenience may be ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from liberty of conſcience, may, I preſume, be ge- 
nerally reduced to one of theſe caſes. The caſe 
of perſons, who think themſelves bound to uſe force 
for the propagation of what they apprehend to be 
truth. — The cafe of thofe, whofe principles lead 


them to judge, what are commonly thought vices 
hurtful to ſociety, to be innocent, and what may 
be indulged without fcruple. — Or, laſtly, the caſe 
of thoſe, who are fo unhappily miſled as to incor- 
porate things hurtful to ſociety into their religion, 
and account it their duty to practiſe them. Theſe 
caſes will, in ſome circumſtances, perhaps, run one 
into another; but it is proper to mention them 
diſtinctly: and a few words, it is hoped, will make 
it appear, that the prineiples, here eſtabliſhed, nei- 
ther lead to theſe evils, nor take away the power 

of the magiſtrate to reſtrain them. | 
As to the firſt of theſe caſes; that allowing every 
man a right to think for himſelf in matters of reli- 
gion can never authorize perſons to offer violence 
to others, for differing from them in religion, is ſelf 
evident ; for to affirm that it would authorize them in 
this, is the fame abſurdity as ſaying, that to aſſert a 
right is giving power to take away that right. That 
any man ſhould ever attempt to uſe compulſion in 
religion upon the principle of every man's having a 
right to think for himſelf, is, at leaſt, a moral im- 
poſſibility, if it is not a natural one, For to allow 
that every man has a right to judge for himſelf, in 
matters of conſcience, is allowing, almoſt in expreſs 
terms, that conſcience is not to be forced; and that 
a man ſhould ever lay this down as the foundation, 
— 
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vpon which he attempts to force conſcience, is in- 
conceivable. In order to juſtify himſelf in ſuch a 
conduct, he muſt go upon a directly oppoſite prin- 
ciple; and maintain that all men have vor à right 
to judge for themſelves, but that ſome others have 
a right to judge for them, If any doubt then caa 
remain upon this head, it muſt be this; why a per- 
ſon who thinks himſelf authorized to impoſe his 
ſentiments on others, ſhould not be ſuffered to a# 
according to nis judgment, as well as others be 
ſuffered. to ad according to THEIRS ? But the anſwer 
is obvious, and ariſes almoſt inſtantaneouſly out of 
the premiſes here mentioned: viz. becauſe his fol- 
lowing his judgment, in this caſe, is deſtructive of 
all the right, which others have to follow their 
judgments ; becauſe the liberty, which he takes, is 
breaking in upon that liberty, which ought to be 
preſerved in the ſame extent to all; and becauſe no 
imaginary right, which he may arrogate to himſelf 
of obliging others to be directed by his judgment, 
can annul the real rights of others to be guided by 
their own, Every attack, which he makes upon their 
perſon, liberty or eſtate, for this purpoſe, is an Ix- 


jvar, Which comes within the limits of the civil 


power ; and which the magiſtrate is not only allowed, 
but is, by virtue of his office, obliged to reſtrain : for 
conniving at theſe acts of injuſtice in ſome, would 
be a breach of his truſt in behalf of others. In- 
deed to imagine that becauſe men have a right to 
be protected in acting for themſelves in religion, 
while they offer no injury to their fellow ſubjects, 
therefore they muſt have a right to be protected, 
when they do offer injuries to them; is as idle as 
to ſuppoſe, that becauſe perſons have a right to be 
ſafe in paſſing peaceably and inoffenſively along the 
publick road, they have alſo a right to be unmo- 
leſted, when they inſult, and plunder all was fall 
in their Way. 
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The ſame reaſoning, only a kttle varied in the 
application of it, will entirely remove this objection 
alſo in the ſecond caſe. Fraud, robbery, perjury, 
and other crimes of the like nature, are directly 
repugnant to all the eſſential and acquired rights 
of men. Immoralities of other kinds, are acts of 
injuſtice to individuals, and ſubverſive of the welfare 
of the publick. When inſtances of them occur, there- 
fore, the magiſtrate has again a right to interpoſe ; 
and, upon the very ſame principles, to correct them: 
nor can this right be controuled by any pleas of 
conſcience, whether real or fiftitious, which may be 
advanced in excuſe for them, The nature. and con- 
ſequences of the injury are what properly comes 
under his inſpection; and not the inward ſentiment, 
The violations of the rights of ſociety and the mem- 
bers of it, are the evils, againſt which he is to guard; 
and, wherever theſe are to be found, he has a proper 
and direct authority to cheek them by ſuch penalties, 
as their malignity, and the circumſtances attending 
them, require, 

To enter into a particular confideration of the 
third caſe, after What has been ſaid, would be tedi- 
ous. Every intelligegt reader will carry on to it, 
the obſervations, which have been already made; 


and the ſolution of it will be the ſame. Religion 


muſt be the reſult of conviction; and every man 
mult, therefore, have a right, and is under an obli- 
gation, in proportion to his abilities, to judge for 
himſelf in the choice of it, But if his judgment 
ſhould unhappily lead him to make any thing a part 
of his religion, which is injurious to others, and 
contrary to the fundamental laws of ſociety ; he fo 
far ftill falls under the animadverſion of the magi- 
ſtrate, But then, it muſt always be remembered, 
that it is not becauſe the magiſtrate has an authority 
to dictate to confcience, that he is thus warranted 


to interpoſe; but becauſe the rights of others, whom 
he 
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he is equally called to defend, are infringed; and 
the ſafety of the civil ſociety, over which he is to 
watch, is ſtruck at. He acts not as the diQator 
to his ſubjects in ſpirituals, but as the guardian of 


their temporalities, and the impartial: protector of 


their civil and religious liberties. By attending to 
this obvious diſtinction, the rights of conſcience and 
the real rights of government will both be preſerved; 
and the pernicious extremes of calling either in queſ- 
tion will be avoided. Religious liberty will be kept 
from running into licentiouſnefF; civil authority be 
preſerved from degenerating into tyranny ; and the 
eoncluſion, which has been already drawn from the 


whole, may be ſafely admitted; that as no man 


can derive from his right to follow his own con- 
viction in religion an authority to infringe the rights 
of others; ſo, while he keeps clear of this, it © muſt 
« always remain entire to him; nor, while princi- 
© ples of the moſt reaſonable liberty are allowed to 
« ſubſiſt in their due extent, can any attempt be 
* conſiſtently made to take it from him.“ + 


+ Page 17, of this Eſſay, 


Nor II. 


P. 19. 1. 22. It is not as offences a- 
* gainſt God, but as hurtful to the com- 
* munity and breaches of the peace, that 
* he puniſhes them.“ 


What is obſerved above is not very different 
from what has been often ſaid; but there is one 
thing more to be conſidered. here, which, though it 
muſt have occurred to every thinking perſon, I do not 
remember to have ſeen fo diſtinctly mentioned as, 
perhaps, it ought to have been, viz. that the caſes, 
in which the magiſtrate has a right thus to interpoſe, 
are the very ſame, in which perſons out of civil ſa- 

ciety | 
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il. ciety would have a right to defend themſelves. Should 
| a a man, in the ſtate of nature, be ſo weak or ſo 
wicked as, from a real, or pretended, plea of con- 

| ſcience, to oppreſs, defraud, or in any reſpect miſuſe 
1 another, every individual thus injured would be juſti- 
| | fied in puniſhing, or (if that word ſhould be thought 
wo . Improper, where no government is ſuppoſed to exiit) 
1 in reſtraining the tranſgreſſor by force. His neighbours 
it might lawfully afliſt him, or, if they thought it neceſſa- 
ry, enter into a confederacy to defend themſelves a- 
It} gainſt all ſuch attempts upon their common ſecurity, 
I This right, indeed, lodged in the hand of the ma- 

| giſtrate, will, in all probability, be much more 
| equitably and effectually exerted, than by ſingle, in- 


dependent perſons: but the end cf ſuch an exertion 
of it is preciſely the ſame, the nature of the occa- 
fions upon which he is to exerciſe this power is not 
changed, nor is the leaſt right to uſe force in mat- 
| ters of conſcience, as ſuch, acquired by him in con- 
| ſequence of his having ſuch a truſt repoſed in him. 
| For his right to ſupport his authority in the juſt 
iq! execution of his oflice neither enlarges, or contracts, 
the bounds of any part of the office itſelf; the ex- 
If tent of which is always to be determined by the ex- 
| | tent of thoſe rights, for the defence of which he 
1 was inveſted with his dignity. 


— 
„ 
— 


10 Nor III. 

lll P. 56. 1. 7. What, but to join in 
111 * placing it on a more enlarged baſis, and 
| $6 procuring for thoſe who requeſt it, &c.“ 


i So much has been already ſaid, in this pamphlet, 
TH to eſtabliſh this title of good ſubjects to religiqus 
14 liberty, that it is preſumed, in what follows, it 
11 may be conſidered as a principle, from which the 
141 diſſenters may fairly reaſon, as often as occaſions for 

10 having 


— 
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having recourſe to it may offer themſelves. It may be 
proper, however, to obſerve here, that the very act 
of Toleration, the imperfection of which has been 
the ſubje& of ſome of the foregoing pages, carries 
in it a legal acknowledgment of the right under 
conſideration. A writer of diſtinguiſhed abilities, in 
what has been commonly called the Bangorian con- 
troverſy, aſſerts indeed, as I find him quoted by 
Biſhop Hoadly, That the legiſlature knows no reli- 
« gious rights, but what are contained in the eſta- 
« bliſhment of the church of England.“ What uſe 
was intended to be made of this aſſertion in that 
part of the controverſy, which gave occaſion for 
them, it is not to our preſent purpoſe to enquire : 
and that, Beyors the Revolution, the Legillature knew 
of no religious rights, but ſuch as this writer men- 
tions, is very willingly admitted. It was the very 
grievance, of which the nonconformiſts, in the 
reigns preceding that important event, complained ; 
that liberty of conſcience, as far as law could de- 
prive them of it, was entirely taken from them. 
But, at the time when the writer referred to ad- 
vanced this aſſertion, it had been long contradicted 
by the voice of law. The parliament, which paſſed 
the act of Toleration, plainly ſuppoſed theſe rights 
as the foundation, upon which they reſted the fitneſs 
of that law; and herein all the fincere approvers of 
it muſt concur with them. For as the excellent 
author, from whom I take this account of the 
aſſertions of his celebrated antagoniſt, juſtly argues: 
This either was the right of the diſſenters, or it 
% was not, If it was not, then the legiſlature 
granted them what they had no right to, and 
* ated a piece of injuſtice to the eſtabliſhed church. 
But if it was their right, — then here is a right, 
and this a religious right, reſtored by the means 
of the Revolution, diſtinct from all thoſe religious 

« rights, 


| © By, Hoady's common rights of ſubjefts, P. 243. 


'«« rights, which are implied in the eſtabliſhment of 
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* the church of England. The legiſlature granted 
« this as a right, and a religious right: and there- 
« fore, it is a groundleſs imputation upon it to ſay, 
7 5 that the legiſlature x xows no religious rights, but 
„what are contained in the eſtabliſhment of the 
church, when it is fo evident that the legiſla- 
« ture kxows the right of Toleration, upon which 
« the expreſs law for it muſt be ſuppoſed to be 


founded, unleſs you will ſuppoſe them to have 


« done wrong to the eſtabliſhment by it.” — The 
force of this reaſoning, it is preſumed, will be al- 
lowed : and it is an obvious remark, that if rights of 
any kind, and religious rights in particular, are 
juſtly ſuppoſed in law as the ground of it, there 
muſt be a degree, in which they ſubſiſt independently 
of law. And if this be granted, it will ſurely be 

admitted with it, that in Whatever degree, reaſon | 
and the ſound principles of political ſocieties ſhew 
them to ſubſiſt, it is fit that law ſhould allow them 
to ſubſiſt alſo. 

But had it flill been fact, that the legiflature knows 
no religious rights but what are contained in the 
eſtabliſhment of the church of England ; what would 
it have proved? Nothing but the palpable injuſtice 
of thoſe laws, which refuſed to admit ſuch rights. 
During the time, in which this was really the lan- 
guage of the Jaws, the diſſenters juſtly thought 
themſelves kept in a ſtate of | heavy bondage 
and oppreſſion; and herein the wiſer and better 
part of the nation concurred with them. There 
were, even then, great numbers, who ſaw (though 
ſtill, it muſt be owned, but imperfettly) that there 
were religious rights' inherent in men, of which no 
human power could juſtly attempt to deprive them. 
From a ſenſe of this they more than once nobly 
ſtruggled to reſcue their brethren from the ſlavery 


which was entailed upon them; and had at length 
the 
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the pleaſure to ſee this deliverance take place. But 


had the diſſenters never obtained ſuch a recognition 


of their religious rights; would their rights have 
been leſs real? Or the effects of thoſe, who laboured 
to reſtore the exerciſe of them, leſs laudable ? To 
„take our notions of religious rights from human 
% laws, or of what Almighty God has veſted man- 
„Kind with, from the declarations and decifions ef 


| * his fallible creatures,” (that | may again borrow 


the words of that able and conſiſtent defender of civil 
and religious liberty, whom I have before quoted,) t6 
do this, I ſay, is following an erroneous rule of judg- 
ment. © Suppoſing, as he proceeds, + the legiſlature 
« in Spain to know no religious rights, but what are 


contained in the eſtabliſhment of the popiſh church 


« there: will it follow, that oppreſſed and injared 
«« proteſtants there, have no ſuch rights? Suppoſing 
the legiſlature in Scotland, before the union, knew 
% nothing of any religious rights, but what are 
„contained in the eſtabliſhment of the Kixx of 
« Scotland ; or that the preſent legiſlature of Great- 
« Britain, knows nothing of any other religious 


rights, in that kingdom: does it follow, that 


therefore, epiſcopal men, being good ſubjetts, have 
no religious rights there? I preſume nor.” The 
application is obvious. 

Common rights of ſubjects. p. 24g, ＋ p. 244+ 


NorE IV. 


P. 62. 1. 11. © Is it a conſequence, 
e that becauſe that parliament, went only 


* thus far, ſucceeding ones muſt go no 


further? 


It is eaſy to ſee, that, if this way of reaſoning 
were juſt againſt an enlargement of legal Toleration, 


now, it would have been equally juſt immediately 
R after 


after the Revolution, oxainf any act of Toleration 
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at all; fince that was more than had been, till that 
time, granted by law. It would, I think, be very 
unjuſtifiable to ſuppoſe, that the author, whoſe rea- 
ſoning is here conſidered, entertains any diſlike to 
the Toleration as it now ſtands. But it may ſure- 
ly be worthy of his conſideration, whether his man- 
ner of arguing, in this part of his letter, is not, 
in its juſt conſequences, unfavourable to it, The diſ- 
ſenters have been often condemned for ſeparating from 
the eſtabliſhment on account of ceremonies, forms, 
matters of diſcipline, and comparatively indifferent 
things, This ſeems, at leaſt, to be ſomething of a 
conceſſion, that if their diſſent was founded on points 
of doctrine, it would be more defenſible ;” and yet 
now that they deſire to be exempted from an obli- 
gation to ſubſcribe to the doctrinal articles of the 
church, they are told, that this is an indulgence 
never intended for them by the act of Toleration;“ 
that it was what their predeceſſors never deſired, + 
and from hence it is infinuated, that the liberty 
which is aſked, is too extenſive to be allowed. But, 
notwithſtanding the diſtinction made between theſe 
two caſes, the right of differing from the national 
eſtabliſhment in religious doctrines, and the right 
of differing from it in rites and ceremonies, ſtand 
or fall together. If the civil magiſtrate has an au- 
thority to command his ſubjects what doctrines 
they ſhall make a part of their religion; he has 
the ſame right to command what rites, and modes 
of worſhip they hall admit into it alſo. If he has 
no avthority to oblige them to receive thoſe modes 
of worſhip, which he eſpouſes, he can have no au- 
thority, to oblige them to receive thoſe articles of 
faith, which he embraces. They have the ſame li- 
berty, and are under the ſame obligation to enquire, . 
and adhere to the direction of their conſciences, with 

| reſpect 

Letter to the diſſenting miniſters, p. 6, + Ibid, p. 8. 
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reſpe& to one as well as the other; and their dic. | 
ſenting from his judgment, in either caſe, can never 
be juſtly conſidered as an offence againſt his real 
authority; nor, while they diſcharge the duties of 
good ſubjects, can it be any warrant for mautting 


chem out of his protection. 


NorTz V. 


P. 63. I. 28. © It is no juſtification of 
this oppreſſion, to dignify the principles 
« thus enforced by penalties, with the 
<« ſounding titles of doctrines, which have 
been acknowledged by the chriſtian church 
« in general, and the ſuppoſed fundamen- 


« tals of chriſtianity.” 


How far this gentleman extends his notion of the 
unfitneſs of a Toleration of diſſent, in points of 
doctrine, from the eſtabliſhment, it might be run- 
ning a riſk of miſapprehending his meaning to af- 
firm. There is ſomething ſo general, and indeter- 
minate in his expreſſions, whenever he touches upon 
this ſubject, that it is difficult to ſee, preciſely, 
what his idea is of it. If he thinks, however, that 
merely departing from eſtabliſhed articles, is, in any 
caſe, a reaſon for with-holding a Toleration ; he 
will have no reaſon, ſurely, to complain of being 
injured by a ſuppoſition, that he is of this opinion, 
in the caſe of a departure from, what he calls, 
fundamentals. But to make a mere difference from 
the religion eſtabliſhed by the magiſtrate, even in 
fundamentals, a reaſon for the refuſal of a Tole- 
ration, is fill treating Toleration, not as the right 
of the good citizen, but a priviledge of which he 
may be e for no offence againſt the com- 
R 2 munity” 


Letter, p. 8, 9. 


r 
— — — 
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munity, to which he belongs, but merely on account 
of nonconformity to. the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment 
of it: and thus we are inſenſibly brought back to 
the miſtaken apprehenſion of a right in the ma- 
giſtrate to oblige his ſubjects to regulate their re- 
ligious profeſſion by his own. For, if he has 
no authority to require their ſabmiſſion to his 
ſentiments in religion in general, he can have 
none to require it in fundamentals; and, if he 
has no right to demand it, to ſay he has a right 
to inflict puniſhment for the refuſal of it, is an 
abſurdity. And though limiting this power in the 
magiſtrate to the caſe of fundamentals, may ſeem, 
in a great meaſure, to reſtrain the exerciſe of it; 
yet, When the limitation is ſearched to the bottom, 
it will appear to amount to very little, if to any thing 
at all. For, as it is left to the magiſtrate to de- 
termine what are fundamentals, it will always be 


in his power to adjuſt and enlarge the liſt of them, 
as he judges it neceſſary. Conformity to the whole 


ſyſtem of his religious opinions may be made the 
conditions, upon which the peace and ſafety of his ſub- 


. jets are to depend ; ; and want of light, and bigotry, 


may lead him into all the exceſſes of perſecution, 
which can ariſe from the moſt arbitrary and deſpotick 


exerciſe of power, It is, in reality, little more than 


a limitation in name; which, in effect, aſſerts the 
very thing in more plauſible language, which it 
is not thought expedient to maintain in plainer 
terms; and will, by degrees, take away all liberty 
of diſſenting from the eſtabliſhed church. 

But, indeed, the more I reflect on this ſuhject, 
the more I am inclinable to think, that the gentle- 
men, who. argue in this manner, inſenſibly con- 
found fundamentals i in the church, with eſſentials, 
or fundamentals in the ſtate, (if the expreſſion will be 
allowed,) and imagine that what is to be compre- 
hended under this title f in the ane, muſt, 'of Tm 


av 
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be ſo in the other. Did not ſomething of this 
kind mingle itſelf with their reaſonings, it ſeenrs 
difficult to conceive, that perſons 'of ſuch unqueſ- 
tionable good ſenſe, ſhould adjuſt the limits of 


| Toleration by a ſtandard ſo foreign to the real 


principles of it. And I have the pleaſure of 
finding this conjefture confirmed by a very able 
writer, by whoſe favourable mention of this pam- 
phlet, the author of it thinks himſelf greatly ho- 
noured, and ſome of whoſe words, upon this occa- 
ſion, the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee. The 
writer, to whom I refer, is the preſent Dean of 
Glouceſter, who obſerves, in his letters to Dr. Kip- 
pis, (which fell into my hands while this note 
was in writing,) that it was ** a pernicious maxim, 
« univerſally embraced by every proteſtant ſtate, at 
« firſt, that all the members of the ſame ſtate 
© ought, on that very account, to become members 
«, of the ſame church.” —— They conſidered non- 
„ conformity to the external mode of publick wor- 
% ſhip, and non-conformity to the civil laws of a 
« country, as one and the ſame thing; and, there- 
« fore, they puniſhed both actions on the ſame 
«« principle,” The gentlemen, who are here con- 
cerned, do not profeſs to carry this matter ſo far. 
They are for tolerating a diſſent, but not in funda+ 
mentals. But why not in theſe, as well as in non- 
fundamentals, excepting it be that, what is funda- 
mental in the religious eſtabliſhment of a nation, 
is ſo likewiſe to the political ſafety of it; and that 
whoever departa from the one, becomes an adver- 
ſary to the other? But, if this be their meaning. 
it is taking that for granted, which has never yet 
been proved; nay, which may be eaſily diſproved. 
Since nothing is eaſier to conceive than, that per- 
ſons who differ fram the articles of the national 
; | church . 
N Org &, 
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chuteh, in ſeveral points, thought fundamental by 
that church, may be, nevertheleſs, unfeignedly zca- 
lous for piety, juſtice, and all thoſe practical prin- 
ciples in which the welfare of the ſtate can be 
at all concerned.” Nor is there any thing more 
certain, in fact, than that numbers, who have thus 
differed from the — eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of opinions, 
have been eminent for their fidelity to the govern- 
ment, love of their country, and all thoſe moral 
and political virtues, which are the props of civil 
ſociety. Upon the whole, not acquieſcing even in 
articles, Which may be deemed fundamental in reli- 
gion by the formers of an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
may be conſiſtent with all the duty which can be 
expected from the beſt of ſubjects; and therefore 
can never be a jult reaſon for cutting perſons off from 
the religious rights of good ſobjects. Where no 
civil duty is violated, no penalty, on a civil account, 
car. juitly take place, It ean be inſlicted only on 
an account ſtrictly eccleſiaſtical; and, therefore, mult 

be, ſtrictly and r n | | 


| 

"Norz VI. | 

P. 75. After the conclufion of the note, f 
at the bottom of this Page, add as fol- | K 
lows, 1 
th 

A writer in one of the poblick pupers, * to En ö 5 


the apthor of this piece owns himſelf much indebt- 
ed, for his civility, ſeems to queſtion whether the en 
doubt, to which the foregoing note relates, is à real 
one ; and aſks, whether, if it be, the author ſnould 
not have taken this opportutiity to have argued in 
favour of a more extenſive Toleration than the 
clauſe in the act, referred to in the paſſage to which 
the note is annexed, would allow, provided it ſhould. 
| | not 


London Chronicle, Dec, 22—24, 1772. 
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not be affected by the words of the bill preſented 
by the difſentets? In anſwer to the firſt of theſe 
particulars, the author aſſures him, that the doubt 
was a real one. In anfwer to the ſecond, the writer 
of the letter is defired to conſider, that the buſinefs 
of this treatiſe, in this part of it, was only to en- 
quire, whether the conſequence charged upon the 
bill in queſtion, would, in fact. have followed from 
it, if it had paſſed; and to ſhew that if the conſe- 
quence really followed from it, with refpe& to the 
act of Toleration, there were other equivalent, and 
mote than equivalent legal fecurities of the honour 
of the eſtabliſhed doctrine and worthip of the church 
of England, which would not have been affected 
by the liberty requeſted by the diſſenters; and as 
this was the author's only view, in this place, this 
was all which he thought it neceffary to ſay here 
upon the ſubject. But endeavouring to ſhew that an 
objection is made without foundation in fact, is, 
by no means admitting that, if it had been other- 
wiſe, it would have been of ſufficient force to an- 
ſwer the end for which it is produced. It is rea- 
dily agreed, with the writer, for the removal of 
whoſe, doubts this paragraph is inſerted ; that the 
followers of Athanafius, Arius, Arminius and Soci- 
nus, may, all of them, be equally good ſubjeQts + 
and, as ſuch, equally entitled to x6, protection of 
the magiſtrate in their _reſpeQve religious perſua- 
ons, No judicious friend of truth will object to 
having any human expoſitions of the articles of 
revelation, left open to ſober and candid diſcuſſion ; 
nor do the gentlemen, who are defirous to have 
ſuch enquiries reftrained by worldly terrors, if any 
luch there be, at all conſult the honour and ſaſety 
of the doctrides, for which they are ſo tenderly 
concerned. If there be a way upon earth,“ as it 
tas juſtly been obſerved, to render a doctrine ſuſ- 
" peted, it is to enforce. the belief of it by pains 

« and 
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« and penalties.” If the doctrines of a national 
religion are founded in. truth, they will ftand ; and 
neither argument, nor ridicule, (how improper ſo- 
ever the uſe of it on ſuch ſubjects may be) will 
be able to ſubvert them. If they are not found- 
ed in truth, their fincereſt defenders will not wiſh 
them to ſtand; nor will it be in the power of pe- 
nal laws always to ſupport them. — The author 
ſpeaks not this in the character of an enemy to 
the doctrines of the articles, with the merits of 
which his book does not require him to intermed- 
dle. His concern in it is not with the truth and 
falſhood of opinions, but with the principles and 
juſt extent of religious liberty; and he thinks it 
an happineſs, that, for the juſtification of his zeal 
in favour of ſo excellent a cauſe, he need look no 
farther than the authority of a late very celebra- 
ted writer, whoſe words, in his letter to Horace 
Walpole, Eſq; concerning American Biſhops, p. 23, 
it may not be improper to repeat. It is not 
** merely from my attachment to the church of En- 
„ gland, that I am a favourer of the ſcheme ia 
„ queſtion: but frem my love of RBLIOIOUS LIBER- 
„ TY; which, in this point, the members of the 
« church of England, in our colonies, do not en- 
« joy.» Whether, from the ſame principles, the 
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_ difſenters are not juſtified in their application, the 


reader is left to judge. 


NorE VII. 


P. 85. 1. 6. He owns, indeed, the 
«© MERIT of ſeveral among them, with a 
<« politeneſs, which entitles him to their 
* moſt reſpectful acknowledgments; &c.“ 


Great ſtreſs is laid by the author of the letter 
to the diſſenting miniſters upon the oppoſition, which 
the 


j 
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the diſſenters are ſuppoſed to have made to the 


ſcheme of eſtabliſhing biſhops in America; and he 


ſpeaks as if it had been conſidered as almoſt deciſive 
againſt them. The imprefſion which this repreſen- 
tation of the conduct of the diſſenters might make 
is not here diſputed, — The juſtice of the charge 
againſt the diſſenters, it is full expected, will be ex- 
amined by a better pen. But if it is this writer's 


deſigu to infinuate that the diſſenters, and eſpecially 


their miniſters in general, are concerned to' hinder 
their epiſcopal brethren abroad, from enjoying the 
advantages of the defired inſtitution, he is much a 
ſtranger to their diſpoſition. Dr. Furneaux's letters 


which were appealed to as a witneſs in this caſe 


inſt the diſſenters, contain a ſufficient teſtimony 


for them, that with proper ſecurity for the liberty 


of thoſe of other denominations, they will be fo far 
from oppoſing, that they will be advocates for ſuch 
a ſcheme. But were the fact otherwiſe; the uſe 
made of it by this writer, in the affair under conſi- 
deration, is, in the judgment of the lately quoted 
primate of the church, a very unjuſtifiable one, He 
ſays, indeed, + that he cannot imagine how the 
« diſſenters can pretend to be lovers of [religious 
« liberty,] and wiſh it to be with-held from their 
* fellow ſubjects. But admit they ſhould ; what 
is his reflection? God forbid that we ſhould ever 
© be moved by THis, OR ANY OTHER PROVOCA- 
« rx0N, to Wiſh it with-held in any 1nsTance 
« wHATEVER from the diſſenters!” t 


® P. 191, ad edit. f Letters to Horace Walpole, p. 23. 
t Ibid. p. 24. 


THE END: 
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